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taken more than he can carry out, and whether it would 
not require the libraries and the staff and all the other 
resources of one or more scientific societies to produce the 
first, and the united work of the marine laboratories and 
other investigating organisations round the coast to deal 
adequately with the second object. 

But even if Mr. Pace falls short of his ideal, he may 
still produce much—both bibliographical and faunistic— 
that will be of use in marine biology. This is a case 
where the success will depend entirely upon the proved 
utility. If Mr. Pace’s bibliographical “ Contributions,” as 
they are called, give us something substantial that the 
other “ Records ” do not, we shall all use them and be 
thankful, and that is probably all Mr. Pace desires. 

In regard to the “ exhaustive and continuous systematic 
biological survey,” one cannot but doubt whether Mr. 
Pace quite realises the magnitude of what he has set before 
him. I have been attempting for some years—with con¬ 
siderable support from others—to make a systematic survey 
(I do not think I ever imagined it would be exhaustive) 
of one small part of the coast in one little section only of 
marine zoology—viz. plankton—and I have found that the 
resources of a university laboratory and a fairly well- 
equipped biological station, a special steamer with 
expensive apparatus and a good many assistants, are all 
required to provide, and to deal with, sufficient data; and 
I believe that others, both in this country and elsewhere, 
have had much the same experience. 

But still Mr. Pace, with a movable biological station of 
“relatively simple and inexpensive equipment,” may do 
good faunistic work on parts of the coast not at present 
covered by the existing marine laboratories; and I must 
dissent from Prof. MacBride’s attempt (Nature, p. 253) 
to discourage such work. Every new biological station 
becomes a centre of useful work, brings in its contribu¬ 
tions to knowledge, interests its local public, obtains sup¬ 
port for scientific work, and rears up young naturalists, 
both professional and amateur. Prof. MacBride rightly 
alludes to the foundations laid by “ the splendid amateurs 
of the last generation.” I agree with him that “ a great 
service to science would be accomplished if we could 
resuscitate this race”; and I believe that local biological 
stations are the most hopeful influences working in that 
direction. 

Nor can one agree with Prof. MacBride in his evident 
desire to see one marine station at Plymouth monopolising 
the marine biological investigations of the whole country. 
Even if such a state of affairs were possible, the single 
station could not overtake all the functions of the half- 
dozen—such as CullercoatSj St. Andrews, Millport, Port 
Erin, &c. For example, take the needs of local universi¬ 
ties. How could Plymouth be to St. Andrews what the 
Gatty marine laboratory is, or serve Newcastle as the 
Cullereoats laboratory does? In Liverpool, again (to take 
the case I know best), the zoology school has had about 
twenty senior students each year lately who have required 
a vacation course of marine biology, and have obtained it 
at very little expense at Port Erin. These students could 
not have gone to Plymouth : the distance and the expense 
are prohibitive. Or take the needs of local sea-fisheries 
authorities. Could a single marine station anywhere on 
the south coast serve adequately the Northumberland or 
the Lancashire districts? 

Prof. MacBride says, “ we should therefore regret very 
much to see another * station ’ started.” It reminds one 
of the opinions expressed some years ago that the number 
of universities in England should not be increased. 
Fortunately, such views did not prevail, and the provincial 
universities of England are justifying their existence. It 
will be the same with those centres of marine investiga¬ 
tion which we call “stations.” Each new one properly 
established in a suitable locality, and wisely directed, will 
have its own functions to perform, and will attract students 
and supporters—and each, I believe, will receive the sup¬ 
port it deserves. I have long thought there ought to be 
a fine biological station in the Firth of Forth in connec¬ 
tion with the great University of Edinburgh ; surely there 
ought to be one on the south-east coast within easy reach 
of London, and possibly South Wales or the Bristol 
Channel might have another. That would not be too 
many for England. There are more than that number in 
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America, although Prof. MacBride writes as if Wood’s- 
Hole alone served the zoological schools of that country as 
he suggests Plymouth should do here. 

I cannot understand Mr. Pace’s contention that the 
intrusion of the economic motive “ must arrest, if it does 
not entirely hinder, scientific research ”•—and Prof. 
MacBride seems to approve the view. Has it done so in 
the case of the Kiel “ Kommission,” or of the Inter¬ 
national Organisation for the Exploration of the North 
Sea in the interests of fisheries exploitation? The reviews, 
in Nature from time to time of the scientific publications 
of the Scottish Fishery Board and the Irish and other 
scientific fisheries departments sufficiently show that 
scientific research is greatly promoted by these bodies with 
“economic motives.” 

Prof. MacBride does not, of course, intend to mislead 
us in any way, but the incompleteness of his statement in 
regard to Wood’s Hole may give the erroneous impression, 
to those who do not know the facts, that there is no 
economic work carried on at that celebrated centre of 
fisheries investigation and cod and lobster hatching ! The 
fact is that there are two well-equipped laboratories work¬ 
ing side by side at Wood’s Hole—the one for teaching and 
research, under the direction of Prof. Frank R. Lillie, and 
the other (and older one) for research and economic work, 
belonging' to the Government Fisheries Bureau, formerly 
the U.S. Fish Commission. The latter, although domin¬ 
ated by the economic motive, has produced much good 
scientific work; and Dr. F. B. Sumner’s recent faunistic 
survey of Vineyard Sound and neighbouring waters, issued 
from that “ fisheries ” laboratory, is probably very much 
on the lines of the work advocated by Mr. Pace, which 
he and (?) Prof. MacBride seem to think would be 
arrested or hindered by such an environment. For. my 
part, I believe the economic environment to be most stimu¬ 
lating to scientific research in marine biology, so long as 
there is perfect freedom to carry on such research. 

I think Prof. MacBride’s final sentence would lead the 
reader to suppose that there was now only one biological 
station in Canada. When I left Quebec last October there 
were three ! It is a rapidly advancing country : there may 
be more now. W. A. Herdman. 

Port Erin Biological Station, August 28. 

I think that Prof. Herdman in his letter in which he 
criticises a recent article of mine in this journal has mis¬ 
understood my meaning in one or two points. Nothing 
could be further from my wishes than to see one station 
monopolising all the biological work of the country. I 
quite agree with him that biological science would be 
better served by a multiplicity of stations, provided that 
these were adequately equipped with funds and with 
workers. All I contended was that in the present state of 
affairs in Great Britain it would be better to concentrate 
scientific support on one station which, so far as build¬ 
ings and appliances are concerned, is adequately equipped, 
than to have it spread over a number of stations poorly 
provided with funds and with staff, and, ipso facto , in¬ 
capable of affording opportunities of really first-class work. 
Prof. Herdman thinks that each new station will attract 
local support and enlarge the number of the devotees of 
marine zoology. I sincerely trust that he is right; but 
my experience has been that a poorly equipped station 
comes to be regarded by the local friends of education as 
an expensive toy, which they soon tire of supporting. Mr. 
Pace’s appeal was primarily to the professional zoologists, 
and as the support of these is at present not sufficient to 
keep one station in proper financial health, I did not see 
how they could be expected to support two. 

Prof. Herdman is mistaken in supposing that I agree 
with Mr. Pace that economic work necessarily “ arrests, 
if it does not hinder, scientific research”; but I am sure 
he will agree that A station the sole aim of which was 
scientific would be the ideal one, and I must point out that 
his accusation of “ incompleteness ” in my statement that 
Wood’s Hole was such a station is entirely unjustified.. It 
is true, as Prof. Herdman says, that there are two stations 
in Wood’s Hole, one supported by the. Federal Government 
and devoted entirely to economic work, and the other 
supported entirely by zoologists ; but the station which has 
attained world-wide fame, owing to the quantity and 
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quality of the research which has issued from it, is the 
second and purely scientific one. I never maintained that 
Wood’s Hole was the sole station in the States, but the 
number of stations there is far less in proportion to the 
number of universities than it is in this country. Prof. 
Loeb and the senior Chicago students for years spent 
every summer in Wood’s Hole, although Chicago and 
Wood’s Hole are 1000 miles distant, a striking commentary 
on Prof. Herdman’s complaint of the distance of Plymouth 
as a bar to its usefulness to Liverpool students. 

One word, finally, as to the Canadian stations. Prof. 
Herdman states that when he left Quebec last October 
there were three stations, not one as 1 had led readers of 
Nature to suppose. As for ten years I was a member of 
the board under whose charge these three stations were 
placed, I can claim to know something about them, and 
I reiterate my statement that there is only one properly 
equipped station in Canada, which is situated in St. 
Andrew’s, New Brunswick, and which was constructed 
in 1907 as the successor to a movable station which for 
seven years had been moved from place to place in eastern 
Canadian waters. Of the other two stations, one is 
situated on Lake Huron, and is very insufficiently equipped, 
and no work of any consequence has as yet been done 
there. The third is on Vancouver Island, and when last 
1 heard of it, (in the spring of 1909) it consisted of a 
wooden shanty, a boat, and one local naturalist, but all 
three stations were supervised b3 r one board, an ideal far, 
as yet, from attainment in Great Britain. 

E. W. MacRride. 

The Origin of the Domestic “ Blotched” Taboy Cat. 

Since writing my previous letter I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Mr. Pocock, and was glad to hear that 
he himself had brought the question of the origin of our 
domestic cats before the Mendelians. 

Mr. Pocock has also brought to my notice an instance 
in which complete segregation has taken place in the first 
generation in the case of a cross between the Nubian 
donkey (Equus asinus) and the dziggetai ( E. hemionus), in 
which the offspring was practically indistinguishable from 
the African species, with this exception, that the dorsal 
stripe was rather broader. There seems to be a general 
tendency for ass hybrids to resemble one parent more 
closely than the other. Curiously enough, I have myself 
since come across another such instance in the Chrysoinelid 
genus Leptinotarsa. 

Mr. W. L. Tower (Biol. Bull., Wood’s Hole, xviii., 
1910, p. 296, PL iv.), in experimenting with L. undecem- 
JineataxL. signaticollis, discovered that under certain 
conditions of temperature the individuals produced in the 
first generation were indistinguishable from the female 
parent, and, what is stranger still, when interbred con¬ 
tinued to produce this type for six generations ! Different 
conditions of temperature gave different results; for 
instance, one experiment involving the same parentage gave 
■“ a single class of adults intermediate between the two 
parents, a mid-type.” No consistency of gametic behaviour 
is here observable as is the case with our domestic cats, 
except in so far that certain conditions of temperature are 
always associated with one particular result. 

Previous discussion on the origin of our domestic cats 
has certainly been concerned more with the sylvestris type, 
and the present interest in. the catus type is entirely the 
result of Mr. Pocock’s work in this direction ; at the same 
time, the same writer says (Proc. Z00L Soc., 1907, p. 
146), “ of ‘ tabby ’ cats, as fanciers well know, there are 
two kinds.” From the first I have appreciated the differ¬ 
ence between dimorphism of colour and pattern, and the 
case of the leopard was brought forward as comparable 
“ in its gametic behaviour ” to the case of the “ blotched ” 
and “ striped ” tabby, though I freely admit this may not 
have been very clearly expressed in my letter. 

The question of greater variation under domestication 
than in a state of nature rests more on botanical. than on 
zoological evidence ; I do not, however, push the inference 
further than being of some conditional value. Conserva¬ 
tion of type is, however, an important factor in nature. 
We must, I think, for the present concur with Mr. Pocock 
In having an open mind and preserving an agnostic 
attitude on this subject. H. M. Vickers. 

81 a Princes Street, Edinburgh, September 10. 
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THE REFORM OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

N the course of last year, Lord Curzon, as Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Oxford, published a 
weighty memorandum on the “Principles and Methods 
of University Reform.” The various proposals 
therein contained have formed the subject of exhaus¬ 
tive deliberations by the Hebdomadal Council, some 
of the results of which have been from time to time 
made public in the Oxford University Gazette. The 
committees entrusted by Council with the task of con¬ 
sidering in detail the measures of constitutional and 
administrative reform suggested by the Chancellor’s 
memorandum have in nearly every instance presented 
their report; and these reports, having been fully 
discussed, and accepted, with modifications, by Council, 
are now published in a volume which has lately been 
distributed to all members of the Congregation of the 
L^niversity. 1 

The conclusions arrived at by Council, which now 
await the verdict of the larger legislative bodies, 
Congregation and Convocation, are summarised by 
the Chancellor in an ably written introduction, 
couched in moderate and statesmanlike language. The 
changes advocated, though not revolutionary, are far- 
reaching in character, and bear evidence of very care¬ 
ful consideration of all the various interests and 
conditions involved. The first matter dealt with is the 
constitution of the University. On this head it is pro¬ 
posed to. abolish the arrangement by which Council, 
the body which has the sole power of initiating legis¬ 
lation, is composed, as to its elected members, of 
heads, professors, and members of Convocation in 
equal proportions. The election is in future to be 
thrown open without distinction of “orders.” Con¬ 
gregation is to be made more completely representa¬ 
tive of the teaching and administrative elements in 
the University and colleges by the doing away with 
the qualification of mere residence. Convocation, the 
ultimate legislative authority, is to remain, as at 
present, the general assembly of all members of the 
University who have taken the M.A. degree and re¬ 
tained their names upon the books. The powers of 
Convocation are to be in some respects restricted, but 
it is provided that fuller opportunities of exercising the 
franchise shall be accorded than at present exist. 

An important series of proposals, which have been 
embodied in a draft statute, relates to the reconstitu¬ 
tion of the existing faculties and the creation of a 
general board of faculties which shall relieve Council 
of much of its present business with regard to 
examinations, and shall control the administration of 
the Common University Fund at present managed by 
a special delegacy. The changes suggested under 
this head, if carried out, will have the effect of limit¬ 
ing to some extent the independent action of the 
colleges, and of putting greater power, under the 
general supervision of the University itself, into the 
hands of the whole body of teachers in a given sub¬ 
ject. It is a serious attempt towards improved co¬ 
ordination. 

A measure which is likely to be discussed with 
much keenness, and to meet in some particulars with 
vigorous opposition, is the suggested establishment of 
an entrance examination to be passed before coming 
into residence; with which provision there is linked an 
assertion of the principle that Greek should no longer 
be required as a necessary subject for a degree in 
arts. It is perhaps not generally realised that 
although each college exacts its own requirements, 
differing in different cases, there exists at present 

1 Principles and Methods of University Reform. Report of the 
Hebdomadal Council, with an introduction submitted on behalf of the 
Council by Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Chancellor of the University. 
Pp. xli+98. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, to to.) 
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